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ABSTRACT 

Selected aspects of the educational process^ from 
infancy througJi college, are e^aiaiiied in a seriaa of interviewa 
broadcast in the veekly National Public Radio seri#a, '»options in 
l4iication*« Child psychologist Burton White discuases bis book, "The 
Ftr^t Three Years of life", trhich deal^ with the aignif ieance of 
early influences on growth and developmant, atrasaing tie need for 
parent edacation. Heaearch is described which indicates a fliinimal 
role for television and manuff actured play eguipaent during the first 
years* 1 brief talk with children's author Leo Leonoi f causes on his 
bookj^ "Jrederick", which dramatizes for children the role of the 
artist in society* Probleas posed by the tramsltion froi the 
adolescent to the adult work world are considered in a report on the 
Tunbridge eacperiinental work^study program ^ which pernita students to 
eraoine a professional field before coiBaitting themselves to a job or 
couxsa of study* 1 subsequent Individualised self "training program 
offers indiiridual tutor guiaance and student workshopa, vith career 
education conducted throagh student contact with a volunteer network 
of working people frcB various fields^ An iniioirative program in which 
the student designs his own course of study is described by writer 
Isaac BonowitE^ reaipient of the first degree in the occult granted 
by an accredited acadeffiic institutionj and high school students talk 
about their rola-playing experiences as participants in a nodal 
Onlted Nations prograa* (Author/BP) 
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(ftiirtf : r\{\:Km N(^) 

Uv.<\r:Y JuCt; I it:>fl LiJ llio ,i in ■! •-;0Uf) oT qcjvc-rnnir 111. f Ji'f h jf.iiii ; i , 

If y^iu'vt: i^VMr b«:k.M! Lo well \ , wt^ f>cjnu't..h i.nq I h,i I will 

in tert'H*: y(>u* 

(MUH IC) 

MI:hROW; Thir> ill John Morrow. lidMrMi ion iH A prr)c:of^n of hf-cnininq 

v/K;it: yuLi (ja n bf i. QrK> u^us' uf. s;»;L tJicr^^ iii by proteriLiiru} (-u be 

what ypu'ru notr, 1 iku rolf^-p la yxntf at n nioclnl [Initod Nationn, 

SlUmWVi . . ''work on tin, a liULlc hi L of oil, 
Ono of tha coun trices w^hxch lias been siipplylncj us 
with aid ie; VeriogutsLa, who bappon^ to have a lot 
of oil." 

BUAllli Anothar way is by work Lnq with peopLo who al rendy ar*^ 
what you nt to be . 

JAM RAKOFr "One Qt our students, when she qk pros sod 
that interemt f was ablo to devalop a project which 
in\/oivecl a ioga i aid society^ a la^ firm, the 
District Attorney's office, t:he public defender's 
officje, the sheriff* s off ice, the policn depart- 
rnent I forget what ^lae." 

HeRROW^: And a child psychologist says you can be much more than 
you might have been^ if you start soon onough. 

, DR* I^i-IITE: "Somebody qives you five pounds, and 
they say take it home — it*s yours. WgIU if 
you've got any brains at all, you Know that's a 
huqe responaibility, and you weren't prepared 
for it.** 

(OUTDOORS SOUNDS & FOOTSTEPS) 

CHILD ^ "Hey, Lady lady, you, My name is 
Edith A.nn^ and I 'in five and a half years old. 
(LAUGHTER) I'm here all by myself. (LAUGHTER) 
I-m all alone." 

LADY: "Well i what do you mean you 're all alone -- 
Where's your mother?'* 

CHILD I "My mother 1 had to send her to the 
institution. " (UUGHTHR) 

LADY: "You had to send her where?" 

CHILDi "She needed a rest." (LAUGHTER) 
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hl.ArH: l.ii.y 1''-)in ] ill *n c'li ) I d cM ui r.uM c r iMith Ann, ,i qotjd 

fjfji.nL, H.iLMiiv! ^:hi Idr^n i:\n' ' And iitnril. df Uf; ^lould uik* 

,1 I fj t: f) t iu.- I f ;. 

iM'r HUV-'^S^' ■ '7uiy iniriTi*;. cm m y, il- down with tdi i i; hoi.jk , 
whi. in wri[:Loii in flt'oniy iujlfuiri JiUU-nhjifc and 
naf-iLy a ecu rn; i i:) Ic thank y^J^^i V'ury much. IL 
doiMiri't. hav..- ill \:\\r^ ^M^^nvi that; oru: /icinv-^t iiiuM^ 
nnuht. m;-: pL-M! t. f r;on5 .1 y^du) L m id.i , a nci tt'llfi ycju 
r i 1 y how I " 

l;R. I'/ll [Tl^i "That:':i wna t it ii 1 I, ■ f; a how-fu' book." 

U.Al, H: to hare happy ana snuir'' ;hi.ldia. n llifj hit^;::!!. 

Llaf?print i:a a hn()k caUud "rili, F:R5rrTHKLK VKARH OF LiFh.'' 

i^r , V^iivton WhitQ diructn w mum r; "r^o.i rovM?arch .h- thn Harvard 
(U-aduat-a Hchnol of Md uca laa)n . t:.; ik o with Nldi'H SuRun Staiiibor^r. 

lldrTH: i-7c ofily hoqin to try and U\n.uan('n th^'^ cJrf^w^h and dnvrlnp- 
ni<ait op ,i chih.1 when ho becomoR : yciJirs o t acn? a a if; thu first 
Kix yDat;5 Homc^how or other weren't torri.bly conrscquciitial , That'll 
InHanr^, Now, what do parentH do atjnj n rotnind inc| you that what 
th-jy do tht>y do bcjcaiiyo of a Varioty o J; happy auaidGritB, father 
than bncausG I: hoy know what they' re dQinci is iibout an follows: 

fho child gets to be six or BQvon months of aqe , They 
cithfjr pr^jparci then or stjon attcr bha child 'b buqinning loGorno- 
t i ve a c t i v i 1 1 a □ to ma ke h 0 horn a a s o f a p 1 a cc f or a c h 1 Id . Tha t ' r, 
vo ry impo r t an t . C hi 1 dren a r c oh j c.ic t ivol y in q r f?a t phy s Iccvi 1 pe r i 1 
bo t w c^e n t he o ri so t of c r aw 1 i n q a nd two y f ^ a r a.^ of a ge » 

^TAMDBRG; But that's no secrot knowloderc Isn't that soniGthinq 
Qvery mother learns you put thn Aja>[ up on the top shelf — 
yo u qe t the razor blades out^--^ 

WIIITI::: navQ you ever seen tho statistics on tho poisori control 
conttirn in this country? An awful lot ot pcoplG loarn about 
accidantal poisons in childhood in tho Ginergency i^^ards of our 
hospitals * 

Secondly, and more importaritly — there arc two Vsfays of 
coping with the daiigerf tho two alasaic ways. One is ward off 
the danger in advance? keep it low. AnothDr Is hoad it off at 
the pass totally by restrict inq tho locoriobil ity of the kid* 

STAMBERGj Put him in tho playpon iind lock him up 

WHITE: Put him in a playpen and lock hiiii up — put him in a jump 
seat in front of a television set. Give him a three hour n^p in 
the rtiorning and a three hour "nap" in the afternoon. Don't lot 
him locomote. 

STAMBERGj It's rauch easier that vay^ isn* t it? You're not 
running after the kid all the time* 

WHITE: You don't ^ear yourself out, Ho doesn't mess the house up, 
STAMBERG^ And what else isn't he doing? 

WHITEi He isn't learning* At leasts he's nD^^here near iearning 
the way he could i f he was givm a chance to roam through that 
fresh new world that even the crunimiest of apartments eontain. 
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] 

Ml'AMni;!- ■,; : :^ ■ -/li; m-.' y.Hi wmIm t.lhit- M^'ifM Uit.o til.* Ik,)!!!.' <)\ ,1 
'Vfl 1'!'); T I * * M ! i-srvh M f [fi , 

:=iTAMfil=;Pnt Wiun yiiii it rrMliy -Uof/py, wi t [i iui!h nvor it, 

vtni kfu-w Ml. If thii; .,i ki^i fhit':5 hiMn'j liif.i h mI . 

Wi{[*ri:: ur I know I M;i in iny own Iumiim, ( 1 ,An(;iI'['HH) 

mo t:hf' j- , hrMritf Olii' \ny\]>-\\. VIlMt du yuii B,iy to th(* iiiolhrr^^^ who 
:^iVf "I. I'.in'i livt' witii this ni'Mn; .my inor'"!' - ovcMy t. inU' I Look, 
tli..it kid's Lurni.iiu uv^r si. iii!f.d;h i in j , and 1 Mii fMrk^nq \\\> .iHr-r him 
'ill t:!it» t iinnV" !;h(' ' n f 1 ,i 1 1 uj i { 1 in, i tt - qiMfiP. 

WIllTi;: Wul !, voti'ro staii iiuj ,it i hr? wrnn^j p Ilico, You can't cjct 
thuro fruni Ium'o, I f: ' s t^lu' s^jnu: Lhi[if.f an afnkinij Ihn cjuc^it.ion - = 
what Jo yuu suy Ijj m Wwina[i wlui''* ^h.it, a kwo-ytitU -=0 Itl wlua'a Vfi^ry 
rufqr«:^HSi i vc , hurtto t-hu baby, arui is ju^U vory difficult: t;o 1 iva 
with. What, yoii -jay to that w<,>mari is qo back a V'^^^^r" ^ind a half 
xn timn and f^tart out Lho triMht way. Okay? Tha iiania tliinci is 
t^rno about the r^loppLnona, What wo nnod is ma^^ivc public ccluca- 
tlon. Pooplo havo to know in qroat dc^t^iil, and it isn * t difricult 
to learn ju^it what on oarth iininq on in the Rhapinq of a human 
boinq. Wo'ro roally in tho n^Kt qfjnoration niindios^ily in moBt 
instancca that' u uriminall 

BTAMi^CRG: H(>niobody inado the poirit tt) rue that evary (|one ration ib 
raided by Rurcoedi. nq rjenora t i.ofUi of total aiiintai-irs, 

WHITE* T h a t* fi rig h t , a n c i n t aw 1 n o k what' B h a pp c d socially. At 
1 f.i a s t a f iiw d ec ado H back, mo ra pmo p 1 o were 1 i v i n g near t: ho i r 
folks. Thoy had k idB , and thay could turn to thoir folke and say, 
"What do you cl' • v/hon this happon^i?" Secondly, nowadays even soniG 
of tho«G that are ^ttill livinq noarby ha\ro a new kind of orienta-' 
tion towards tho La^^t yGnoration, Thoy didn^L know anything — 
I'm not goinq to listen to anything they say I'm going to do 
the opposite. Bo, what^s the" result. You're lal-t with a nuclear 
family goinq it alone, and somotimos in many of our subcultures, 
th€) husband has a pcrcGptian of child rearing which says, "That's 
not for me I'm out thercj Qarniny a dollar that's her job." 
Bo the woman hau tha whole thing horsoir. That's a terrible 
thing to do to a human bcinq* 

STAHBERG: You also made the point in here of whore to turn for 
help, where to turn for advice other than to a book like yours* 
You say very often the thing to do is to turn to the neighbor with 
tho seven kids. 

WHITE! That's right. 

STA.MBRRG5 Those kids seem to be pretty happy. 
WHITE: If they've done a good job, yes* 

SmMBERG; That's lovely of you your ' re not sending us out to 
psychiatrists^ shrinks^ expensive pediatricians, 

WHITE! Well, it's not all that sweet. It's largely based on a 
very critical attitude about a lot of people who have a responsi- 
bility or asbumo one for guiding young parents, but who aren't 
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, 1 I r io'l l.i ' -u*. You iMii'i Mi't. very i'.jr willvfut: k!inwl(Mjcjn 
Liaiiud uii iM. ri.i L-lKind (^Kjjtu^ iuih M; ni kni M [ihU\i! bai.u-d on ru levari I 
* I, Miuuv*! !UM(.'noi.!* I'm jpri-t- ond jji' i inhnv^ flu- Itit.Lcr, and a IjjI 
*-!" p'lOfWf' out t hor(.» in tAn' Cti\u\i:\Y, in.iny ai f lu^n \\m\1 inw]\\ irAii 
■ t ho vino# h.iVG t:ho ronnei: , l^t^ry i'uw cH:hur pfciplu hnvM oithui. , 
•Vh.M iiicluaaii a loL of: uuupln ;n ^ fditi i:r i.cn , in cliiJct puyt-hiatr y, 
111 iuii)Li(.- iu^alhli, and in a wIh.-' ns.riL *.d^ rui^poclablo pro fu lit] if jiih 
v;hu quL fjuckcid inln taii u ta:'uHuj iKltaj,. uauuuni and nuud fur knowlodMr 
Mi,tl [)ar(.Mit:ii Jiave, and npud lOr i;* h.j /,hu ran<^ ■ — aiul who rroely 
MM.- ..|M:ti^Mis wiMMi Id^c'/ d'- Ml ' ! I'Mow 'dial Ml- Ihd 1 ilit-y'r*- t...tikin!i 
d.M ai t. - 

:ri7\M!31'; . : 'ri'iii: wprci you luiu ~- rt>J inan iinCf ■ ia ho important, 
hf.'/:au;^C' Idwitdd L ho LilcJiiujiiL Idui t. qut.J f) vtal TiO k at 1 fto nuitdi iiow 
:^J^lrofi nuw paruntB aro, u^^ipec iaii 1 y .in (dial i Hula Cod lUKjIaar family 
rniUid-ion whcrti they (hjii ' t knaw v/horo to turn and Uni] thoy'ro 
t;o ir\:i wa trdiod 

WiilTi;- ^niut'B a normaL ruij^-tiuri, Hnmah<KiY qxvosi yuu fivQ poundH , 
it'll brGathiiKi, and thoy uay f "dMkt^ it homo i id n yours," Wall, il; 
you've qot: cny brains at all^ you know that's a huge msponsibil- 
1 ty, and you wuLon'ti prcparod tor it. i id k liko puttiny somabody - - 
1 had a chance to pilot an airplane the? othor day it's like 
hiayinq to anmobody Bin thousand foot in the air "Do it*" It 
ruaLiy i^i pairaiieL to that, 

STAMDlilRC;^ Yos, and yra- thoro's the aBBOinption that society. makeB , 
that it's all natural^ that thot o ' u a niatornal instinct that 
HUtldonly you find that five pounds and you know just what to do ^ 
And thoro^B a loss of face in sayinq, "Uoo^ I don't." 

WHITE: That's right. But thero is Bome truth in the notion that 
tjomc of it is " instinctivQ, " TherD are some things that I don't 
th.nk can be taught. For aKamplcj? we'vo noticed that really 
oEf^^ctivo parents ar^ good listeners. When a child comes to them 
and is very oKcitodj but at the aamo tirno hati tdie romnants of 
somathinq precious that waz broken, there are some poople who boo 
rinly the broken something, There are others who see the eKcite- 
mont, and the broken stuff is secondary. And the former kind is 
^ho kind who routinely tries to fiqure out what's on the kid's 
initid when thc^ kid approaches. That's an element within great 
child rearing as far as we can see* And there are some people 
who are apparently no longer capable of doing that. They're just 
too wrgipped up with thernsGlVGs* 

STAMBERG: All right, so, keep a messy house keep your ears 
open. What about con ver sat ion talk a lot^ stimulate in the 
early 

WHITE: The more talk the better, As far as we can see^ that 
generalization holds true* Gven if the kid doesn * t have a shot 
at understanding any of it. The talky type has a kid who learns 
language well and who gets a lot of tissociated ideas quite 
naturally and sporitaneously . Your best bet is to build as much 
of that talking as you can around what it is the child is inter-' 
ested in at the moment, because then you have his orientation, 
then you have his attentionL. That's the best opportunity for 
teaching, 

STAMBE RG i Now , yo u ' r a ta 1 k i ng a bou t the i n f an tB, so when you ' r a 
feeding them peas^ you say, "These are Gerber*s peas, they are 
green, they are round, and they taste good," 

WHITES Well; I would hope it wouldn' t be quite so icky. 

STAMBERGi . Peas are ioky (LALJGHTER) 
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Wniri:: in ^umummI nidkcMip \ax\= if a chihl (juiiio^^ ovur to you und 
i:; lioUlinu hit] wr.i.Gt. bocau^ye ho'u 'jah it ^uiuuo,-ad in. cabinGL 
aiawor or ijoiiujlhlnq and ubviouwly wanLH nurUurinq, il you paUHo 
.ifiti nofioi.' whrit Uhu prohlcia Xi^ it^:; UijualLy ffuilxj ro.^dablc% 
Tlu.?y*i;u iu>L vury duviou^;^ ivpuyi .it. Iuhh than two. i^o you can 
iduntiry wh:ii it in, thu kid Is niotLvaLcd and Fqcnisod on that 
tr^uc; ruul you Can thon da jinrnn thi nq ijirnt of kiss the 

hand ijy j nie.itiB, rind huci i:hy child and comrort: him and no forth. 
Hut at t.hfi fiaiuf. time, you aan ^^^ay, "Boy, youir hand 1 QOkH like tho 
ar.if^oianiit I h/irl fcjr l.)i;rK3kf anl: what an awftrUlonk Inc?*' nny- 
'iiinq, [t. d.M-;i[i'L inaku ^iny d J. i u.' i.urK:u what. As ioncf at^ tlio idod 
ifi rf-hU:od tij whnt tho kid ih^ tncu^jinf} on. 

^i^AM^U^R(;: Frond told us it wa^^ the tirgt live yQari;^ that wc^ra 
;-rurial. rjnw, you're Guttiru| uh oven back furtht^r than that. 
Huro I an) with a buy who ' a noarly six. Arc tha rost of us simply 
toqiyn up we havan't read tho book, wo havnn't done all thosa 
thinn^ in herG that you ' ro tollinq us. 

wnril::: no, the mossacje to thOso with children over three is tho 
moHsaqo wc'^/o had for docades it you lovo a child and if you 
arci awaro of tho fact that i s dovolopinq, not only for the 
n rnt threa years, but throughout his minority yeare , and indQed 
on throughout the rost of life, you will do " evGrythirg v;ithin 

your i;ov/or to qive that chi Ul at whatever stage of life he is the 
bofjt possible support for bis dovelopment. 

But, niy iTiegsaqe to you ^ and to society as a whale, is - le^t 
stop looking at education as process that we look at through 
blinders. 1 1 ' 5^ not a process that starts at sIk and ends at' 18 . 
It starts at least as far bmk as birth, and if a child is reared 
well, he can be a marvalously rich three-yaar-old. And that's 
what I want ev^ery child to fci^. Our research is not rmrrov/ly 
oriented. It's oriented tow^aMs the whole kid, and a large chunk 
of that whole happ'^ns' ho do with what kind of a human being he is 
socially, whether he's nice to live with and comfortable with 
himself . 

STAMBERGi Is it all over, though, after the first three years? 

WHITE: I don't think you can ever go back, at least not of^'' the 
ovidance that we have. I'v^ teaen tracking down where able people 
come from since 19 57, and what I think we have found, and I'm ' 
quite confident of it, is that most people manage to get through 
the first six, seven months ot their life moving ahead wall, that 
the requiremants for learning in a comprehensive way are relative- 
ly modest. But that from Bin, seven, or eight months on, once 
the child begins to be able to move about the home anfl learn 
language, it's a rare family tliat, in this accidental situation 
we have, manages to fead the Child's curiosity and social appa- 
tites with great skill. 

STAMBERG: That's tha reason for this book to take that rare 
bird ---and make it not quit^ m rare? 

WHITE? Precisely, 

STAMBERGi But did you find that your highly sucaessful parants, 
the ones who were doing all th^se proper kind of stimulating 
things to the child at very mvly ages, were raising cWWren who 
read awfully early, who simply as a by-product did that? 

WHITEi Yeah. These kids couXci hold their own with anybody out 
there who is force-fed intelX#ctually . These children at three 
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had Stanford-Uingt Bcores that clustorcid around 140^ which is 
wull ou^qr EihQ 99th parcentila. And thciy'ro nou^ by tho way, kids 
from tju^t hioh-inaomG and hiqh-education families. Our popula- 
tians wra aaross-the-^board - Wa think that almost any family in 
this 'Society, Gertainly large percentages of them, can do as good 
a job cmybody else in the first two and a half yraars of life* 
PTom on, it would appear that to have an educational back- 

qround of strength, formal or informal, gives you an advantage in 
child r^arittci for an interesting reason. Prior to two and a 
half, tha llntjulstic and higher mental capacities of the child 
wore liiiiitad that the major advantagG that comGB from a hlghor 
aducation in tho way of interesting content and more complicated 
thoughts ware moot with respect to tho younger child. But from 
two and tk half on^ they're not. 

3TAMBERG; 0ut you don't create an arbitrary ago at which every 
child oug;ht to know how to read and aay 

vniVVUt Wo* i'm just talking about tho tiniing in a child's life as 
to wh^n can be fed what. One consequence of this is that in 
the future* families with relatively weak educational backgrounds 
will r^Geiving some sort of supplementary help, even if the kid 
is devalaping well, starting at two and a half years of age 
we're thinking now single-mindedly about what each child could 
protit froTTi, 

STAMBERO^ Vqu take the span of the first three years of life and 
you hzMk it down into various phases. That always tickles me 
when ^alanfciats start to do it. It seems so arbitrary. You know, 
if you h4va seven phases, why couldn't you have eight or why 
couicln't you have two? (LAUGHTER) 

WHITER Are you Woody Allen in a wig? (LAUGHTER) Or Mel Brooks I 

STAMBEROs I'll go along with your phases just for the point of . 
GOnveiTBatiQn what happens to the parent who looks and sees 
chronqlo^ioally on the calendar that the kid is in phase three and 
the kid^s not doing the things that Burton White is telling you? 

WHITER Kfell* if you look at the table of contents^ you will find 
that thare is a section toward the end of the book called "Be- 
lectecl lopici," or something like that, about the whole proceis. 
And ona of them has to do with the variability of onset of be-^ 
havioirsv This is a principle, a fundamental principle of human 
develqpmanfc. The child can learn to say his first words as early 
as eight ox^. nine months and as late as two and a half years and 
still quite normal. 

STAMBEROj But coming to that kind of information, as a parent, I 
never read those caveats ever. 

WHITES Tha answer is education. You've just got to have a better 
informed I a more literate — I don't mean literate in the senee 
that you have to read but you've got to have people who know as 
much about the details of educationai development the first year 
as th^y ahout running the garbage disposal, driving a car, and 
paying th#ir bills, because that topic of what's happening to that 
life is far more important. And it's richp And it's complicated^ 
not so 0onipltcated that most people can't understand most of it, 
but com]pli<54ted enough so that it doesn't come with your birth 
certlf ic4t©^ You've got to learn it. 

BLAIKg Hot^ from Di . White later when he talks with Susan about 
toys and TV. 
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CHILI): "And that's tho truth." {LMJGWVm & CLAPPING) 

LEO LEOmii , how to say this, I try to brinq 

my s i f , to understand my s g 1 f .1 ii t h q v g r y b imp last 
tQrms, rilmost baricil terms* I get to something 
which i and ohildrDn have in cortuTion." 

BLAIR! Leo LGonnl has writ tun and illustrated a host of booK® for 
c_l 11 Idr an. f<cporhcir Connie Goldman talks with him about her favor ite, 
" FREDERICK . " 

LCOMNl ^ I'VQ just had a vary nicy piaaa of nows. I don't ramGmbor 
GKuatly the orcranisa tion , but it's one of the large women's lib 
orqanizations / who accopted FREDERICK as a recommendable childron's 
book because FREDERICK does not embody a stereotype of the m^le 
chauvinist mouse. (LAUGHTER) He is sensitive, he's a poet/^ and 
I reolly never think of my characters as eitiier being boy or girl* 

I've aLways been^ and I guess this is a personal problem 
v;hich we all Cace . I've always been conscious and pu^^led about 
the role of the artist in our society. I've felt guilty about it 
very often, and I've tried to understand it and sometimes to justi^^ 
fy it, and that's what FREDERICK is all about, PREDERICK do^s not 
work like the other mice when they have to gather stuff for winter. 
He's there, he's looking at the sun, and he says later he wa^ col- 
lecting warmth. He's looking at the fields, and he says when the 
others were gathering corn^ he was gathering colors* And onaa they 
found him with his eyes closed, and they said^ "Why aren't you 
working, FREDERICK?" And FREDERICK says, "Well, I am working 
I'm collecting words for the winter. And when there is a .crisis 
during the winter later on, as you know, they go to him because 
they are fighting among each other, and they cannot talk to ^ach 
other any more. And they go to FREDERICK, and FREDERICK delivers 
the goods that he has been gathering " the colors, the warmth, ' 
and finally, the poem that he says at the and. And at the end, the 
other mice applaud " they're very excited, and they feel wa^mp 
and they feel good. And they said, "Wall, FREDERICK you're a 
poet," And he says, "Well, 1 know it," 

GOLDMAN^ I guess there's nothing wrong with telling children of 
all ages that we do need our artists. 

LEONNI: It's also that we need our children, which is also vrery 
important . 

(MUSIC) 

CHILD^ "I will tell a story that I made up. Once 
upon a time, there was a little boy 1 mean a 
little girl and he had three donkeys that he 
had to take care of the whole time, but except he 
didn't have any food in the forest. He had to 
look and look until he found but he had no 
car. He was too tired. And he said, 'Hay, can 
you help me?' '^11 right, let's both work out,' 
And they all worked out to the store so they 
could get some food for the donkeys.'* 

MlRROWs "That*! a very nice story is that the 
end?" 

CHILDi "No, but it's not the end, and after they 
walked^ since the store was closed, they tried 
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ovory Btare^ but thuy could not;. \: Ind avary 



MtniRDWt "Th:it'B a nico Btury Lb that thv 
end?" 

CHILDi "No, but when thuy saw* they went back 
to homo, and thori aftOi: that, hin father had 
BomQ rood* And ho ft}d all the (iankfr^Vs." 

MHRROWi "Oh, so you mcnn tha f a thor was tho 
.,jt)oci (jtiy in tlu.? HtoT^y?" 

MCHROWi ''I like that story," fn that tha QTid?'* 
CHILD: '*YGah. 

MERRDW- T wondor If heo r.ennnl wnuld 1 ikn t:n take a c rncM at 
i i 1 u s t r a t i nq t ha t s tor y * 

(MUSIC) 

liLAIR: Earlior, Dr. Burton ^^hita said the first three y^eara of 
life are the most important to our development , but there are 
other critical times too* >The TunbridgG Approach to odiacatipn 
rc^H ponds to the problems posed by the transition from adolescence 
to the adult world of work. Rose Tobin reports on the runbridgQ 
proyrain at Lone Mountain Collage in San Franoisco. 

TOBIN I The idea is to train studentB how to study a profession, 
how to decide what they want before committing themseli/ee to a 
job, or to a courie of study, Jan Rakoff cheated the ^Tiinbridge 
program, designing it to fill gape to satisfy needs left untendad 
by conventional v. rk»-study programa ^ h student who sigris up for 
Tunbridge makes a five-month comniitrnent to the IS^credlt program. 
There are no teachers # as the studenti are eKpected to traiii 
themselves, individual tutore give guidaneef and studcrits attend 
workshops and tutorials. They write journal^ and project proposals. 
True career education begins when the student contaets the network. 
The network is a group of 450 working people from many tr ^lias/ pro- 
fessions and fields^ who volunteer to help TUnbridgs* 

A student's first task is to contact at least twenty 
networkers in their chosen field, just to talk about the woxk ^ 
Jan Rakoff sees the networker as a very necessary part of the 
Tunbridge experience. 

RAKOPF! What Tunbridge has endeavored to do and which rrialcea it 
quite different from most prograins is that it has sought mathcds 
that will get a large number of people in the Gormnunits^ to basically 
act as educators ? rather than as employers, fhe relatioiishAp is 
this; In most off^campus programs, students are placed in a given 
setting where the range of their activities or eKparlences is quite 
small ^ and everything they're going to learn is vfithin that range. 
Tunbridge, because it's free of this kind of labor model, ieeks 
projects which start at the large end of the funnel and mrrov 
down, and, therefore, if somebody says to me, to give an 
instance, that "I am interested in lav" in a traditicnil 
eKperimental program, if you w±Bhp that student might go out and 
work for a few months with a legal aid spciety and learn something. 
One of our students^ when she expressed that interest was able to 
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dMvulup .1 prnjiM'L whi r:h j nvn I vnU n lorjal did aac.lctyj a Low firm, 
thn Uijitrirjt, Attnt:noy*n DfEico? L hu pubLi.c dc^ fcridat • a ofifico, tha 
iyhuK^irr'n nff:Lcu, Uhf.' pol lao dnparbinant: — i fnrqat what alno 
nrul, thtjrof:orn, was ablu La nr.»o th^ law Crom many clLffcrDnt facetB. 
ActUciily, LL wan mora K^pocific — It warn crlininal juatice from 
many f/aaotB, 

NoWp orclur t:o (jut t:hrit kirul of overviw? you need ho 
t:,iln tn thu tJifforunt poopU who rDpresGnt; tbooo dlffarcnt aspects 
of tha Fiame Largnr riold, hhnl;*f4 anc> reaypn far inany intorviews, 

ToniNi Whllo contact L riff .aid ^ nrv^inwinri natworkorfi ^ n student 
uLiil hau duLiuH at *I'uubj; i<iij4}, i ni^ru ciru uu ulajjs i/QoniB , no booka ? 
no t<mtB, b\it thf^rn in Eitructuro to tho Tunbrlc3ye progriiin, Thero 
ara workahnpH and qroup tntori nXn , bra InstDminy BOBRlonB to attend 
Kach r^tudant koopB a }Qurnal of his thoughts and activities* The 
studant work^; vary closoly with his tutor* Thu tutor is both 
counEiGlDC and j dua man. Ho or Bhc worlcs ciosely vfLtn the studont 
hQiping to orqani^o thoughts, deniros, and hard facts into meaniny- 
Eul projects. It's a difficult job. A tutor may offer ideas, but 
hiu c^ifBponsiblll ty is to help HtudantB thinh for thGinaeives . 

Tutor Dick Coloman admits that some times he gets a little 
too enthUBlastic about his own ideag,. 

COLEMANi I^Ispecially if it's onQ you're interested in* It's easy 
to look at it and see what I would like to do and sgc how I could 
put together a project. In fact, an e^aniple of that Le, laat 
eemester, George, one of the other tutor Sp and I sat down. We 
each had studente who . were intetestefl In art and children and 
children's literature. And sat dowii in a joirit-braljiatarniing 
session with them, and we came up with what w^ thought was a great 
idea ™ to do a children's artbook/guideiook for a miiseum, and we 
talked about a lot of great ideas. And Tim and Sherr/ waia sitting 
there, and I think they thought it ^ae a good idea, but thay ware 
really resisting. And I think it was in Large part resisting be- 
cause it wasn't really their idea. On© of our rolea is to serve 
as a sort of a source for ideas to generate things ir\ different 
ways a student can go^ different ideas they can mayba grab on to 
as a seed and then build on thcniselvei- Or jiast get them thinking 
in different kinds of ways. But it Ib true that it's ^asy to 
begin and try to think for theni, rather than making them think for 
themselves. And that is something that you have to be careful of, 

TOBINi Students are encouraged to wit© and rewite preliminary 
project proposals as they do their inter-viewg* ^t the end of the 
interview phase ^ the student is expected to produce a complete 
proposal for the project he will work on for the rest of tha 
Tunbridge semester. Individual and group tutorials aontinm, the 
faculty are always there to help, but the studsiit is regponsible 
for completion of his project. It may be simple or coinpleK , but 
the projects all involve getting the student off the cainpua and 
into a real work situation. Their project may involve ona or a 
number of networkers, Networker Janice Connell is a teacher in 
Golden Gate Elementary School in San Francisco, 

CONNELLi My last Tunbridga student warn Tim Lewis, and he was 
interested in becoming a creative writer and writing children's 
literature. So* he came to me, and he wor3ced wltli the children in 
writing, and also he got their thoughts, He also worked v#ith them 
in artwork to get their ideas of artwork ot his story^, So, his 
story was born in this classroom^ and it is now cemplited. It's 
going to the printers^ and so we saw his s-tory^ bacfin here and end 
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here, and he 'a going corti^ back arnd p^ient our room with the 
finiihad pmduGt, which wili be his children ' s book * 

TOBJN: DiarLe S teinberg was a s tucisnfe in the ^unbridge program 
during its first ^omeat^r at; Uo%^ Hountain College. ^ She hopes to 
be a veterinarian* Hot project involvad work at the San Francisco 
zoo- She finis hed her ^^unbiridgc pirogram^ but the zoo personnel 
liked tier work niuch, the^ asJed her to stay on while she waits 
to eiiter the Un-iv^riity of Oil Eornia, 

WHat waa the niQ^t difficult part of the Tunbridge program 

for you? 

STEINBERG: ^^el 1, you'te^ ^uppos^d to w^ito in your journal twice a 
w^dK, I ended Up writirmg almos t e%/ory day* biat it was for me that 
% wsiited to wri te ov^ry day ^ an<l sonietimQi it was hard to get into 
it, sametimca T wrote c^oal poL^, and sometimes I wrote pretty 
mm tlDnaLly ^ 

TOBJMi Wliy was tW jsu^i^^^l important? 

STEIN&ERg : ^all^ fi^et of , yau havo so many thoughts going on, 
and if yoU don' t mit dov^n eind tMnK about thern^ I don't thinK you'll 
toonefit fxom ttvom. eitting down and having to write than\, you 

thirik aboTJt thein, and ic'i sIbq eorrt of a measuring thing of how 
you're gr^own, If your tutot is3i-t there ever^? night to go over it, 
then it's worth^while to juats sit town and, at least, think about 
it, Ttie jQLirna.1 mAkee you thin3< about itr beeauee you have to 
write it, 

TOBINi 3s thero An^thi^ny in p^nrticular that you liked best about 
the pragram? 

STEINBERG i ht firit it was har^ to accopt^ ard I liked tho freedom. 
P^t fiirst, I cou^ldn't get. over tlie fact that I was free, and I had 
^uilt, because aftur c^fnting honic f rom echool , I felt like should I 
Hav© hanie^ork? or what should r be doingi Sorndtinies 3 didn^t vork 
a full da^# lil^o a full sehool ^ay* But now 3 know that I really 
want to study. l know that I'm ready to stud^ and get into my 
worKi Nov/ I kr%ow what j: want t« clof and also I've had a break, and 
I'm kirid at hungry for ^ooks, 

TOBJMj bloma V inaont a riurs^i in San Franc iio© who came back to 
school to QKplore new qpirfl^ar pofliltoiUtioi, 

VI^iONIi Ono reci^on I v^^ont to iahool waa th^t 1 rmlLtmd that 

I neoded seme st^uottjr^^ Sor^othing to hang on to» ^nd Tunbrldga 
aid give rtie the ai/aiaabi-lit^ of paople that I wouldn't have ordi« 
nariiy foi^nd tor inyielf, I'm net that aggressive about calling 
^om^on© a3tid layih^^ **WqJ^1? ^oU'^o nover heard of m&w but 1 want 
^ou to talk to shq," Ar^(31 Turibridg^ did give mm th^ support and tha 
^triactijre te> to twt, 

T'ObJNs TWt^riagi is uhtfo^ constant Qvaluation by faeulty and 
atudonts, Jan Rg^of^ im corsfidcnt that ooats will conie down as tha 
pro^raui e©nt inu Q| to gt^w. 

rAKOFF s tit m ^iitingi^iiSh hatw^r^ ^untoridge as a nnodel and any 
Jcind of sCTtfol , Vm tr*^^t©8t&d ir» leaing tha modal used, ipread, 
r"©piie^bgd aiid a^j^pt^d, I'rmi to-t ir^tereatid Lm turning ihim into a 
franohli© liliQ l!Qv»?ar^ crc^hnson. That's not what we're talking about* 
The wo^d ^Uril)ri4ge applj^oi raot any kind of lagal eontroL. It 
applies to an ©4u£?fltion&^i tt\©th&d or' model, I do balieve in the 
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valufc3 of th I .ipproach, and I believe it has solved some of the 
major sturnbling blocks faciny eKperiential educatior^ and, there- 
fore, on ony hand I'm to be patient. On the other handp I'm very 
impaLient^ becausG I would like to get this out and be used and to 
e^Kploro and discover some of the things we don't know yet- 

tOBlNi For OPTIONS IN EDUC/^TIOM I *m Rose Mary Tobin in San 
Franciscp* 

MERROW: The Tunbridgo program is expensive. It costs each student 
about Sl,O00 per semester, RGcently, however, Rakoff received some 
fQundation money, and now he sees the poaaibility of state funding, 
which could put the program within reach of many mere students* 

BLAlRi Unfortunately, such money doesn't come out of thin air — 
oKcept maybe for this neKt student. 

ISAAC BomWITZi "t took them back to the College 
of Letters and Soiences and filed them in quadru- 
plicate and then I wont home and oast a spell in 
quadruplicate, I'vrp alv^a/s shuddered to thinlc 
what would happon if I'd only done that spell in 
triplicate* " 

BLiAIRi And that* 8 preDisoly how Isaac Bonow^iti began his college 
degree program in magic, He has a Bachelors degree in Magic from 
the University of California at Berkeley, In facti the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica lists him as the fiist person to racei\re a degree 
in the occult froni an acccredited academic institution, iBaac 
BonowitE explains his collage career tc Tim Jones of member station 
KUMR in Rolla, MisBOuri, 

BOHOWlT^j I decided that psychology wasn't what I wanted 3 
should give up and adinit that 1 was an occultist ^nd they had 
an. individual group program that I enrolled in. The individual 
group major program at Cal^ liJce similar ones at oth^r institutions 
now^ basically is a program where a student tailors l\ii own degree' 
program with strict faculty super\^iiion. So, I took a number of 
courses from about a doaen different departments and typed them 
together in a nice neat little package, and decided to call them 
magic, because that's what I was studying. 

JDNESs What did the conrae work consist of throughovit your college 
career? 



B0>IOWIT21 j The study of aomparativa reli^ioni* the study of 
"primitivo" religioni folklore, mythology^ psychology, etatistice, 
some non-credit courees in things like astrology. Thm ainphasis 
\^as very heavy on the sQcial sciences because 1 believe if you're 
going to study parapsyclioloqica 1 or ooeult phenomena^ the aocial 
soiencoa have a lot mor^ in the way of usable scientific methodol- 
,/ ogy than hard sciences have , 

JOljESi YDU're not going to find this curriculuift at Just any 
college? 

BOTOWITZ ; As a matter of factj you could, At alrnost mny college 
in the country, you could find these courses and put thetn together* 
thm question is whether or i^ot a given college has an eKpe^imental 
program wherein studenta ar© allowed to construct their ewn inter- 
disciplinary majors^ But most cf the stuff I studiea at Cal were 
good eourscs Cal's one of the best universities in th^ country — 
but n\ost of them were oourges you could find in any major iiniver- 
aity in the country, or the world for that matter. 
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JONES? You received your degree back in 1970, Have any others 
followed in your footsteps? 

BONOWITZs Not at the University of California. Shortly aftar I'd 
left^ a little sign appeared over the desk of the people in the 
College of Letters and Sciences ^ho approve individual majors, and 
the sign said, "Do not under any circumstances approv^e any prograin 
that uses the word magic or witchcraft. " I cannot underitand why 
particularly* They got a lot of publicity about it, but the Chan-' 
cellor a couple of days before 1 graduated congratulated me* 
because he said I vas the first person in all the years he'd been 
at Cal v?ho had gotten publicity for the University for anything 
other than making bombs or throwing them. 

JONES: What can you do with a degree in magic? Maybe a better 
question would be, what can't you do with a degree in magic? 

EONOWITZ: Since getting the degree*. I have published one book in 
about eight editions called *'REMi MAGIC which ia now out of 
print, and I have taught classes. And a couple of years ago, I 
came out to Llewellyn PublieatiDns in Minneapolis, and for a year 
and a half^ 1 was editor of their magazine called "GnOsTiCA/' 
v;hich was basically the SCIINTIFIC AMERICAN for people involved in 
parapsychology, astrology # and the occult* Most of our writers 
v?ere people who had advanced dagreea and many years of background 
in different occult arte and sciences, You pretty much had to be 
a collega graduate to understand the paper* 

JONES s What do people say when you respond to their queatioii — 
%^hat did you receive your degree In? A.nd you say, "Magic.*' Do they 
have the wrong idea about magic? 

BONOW3TZ: Well, a lot of people think I'm joking, or they think 
I'm referring to stage magics about which I have made it a point to 
know almost nothing in detail, although I know enoagh of the basic 
principlea to tell when it's being used on ma. Usually people will 
either shake their head, or they'll say, "Gee, it's really nice 
that aoademia is loosening up enough to start admitting the exis^ 
tenca of things that everybody else has known have been around for 
thousandB of years," Reactions are miKed* 

JONES: You receive requests autoinatically, I suppose, for seme 
sleight of hand, 

BONOWITZi YeSrf and I know no sleight off hand at all. 1 know the 
basic theories of misdirection, because thousands of booki have 
been published on that, but I have never dona any physical training 
of sleight of hand or anything , 

JONES 1 Do you continue on with your training? 

BONOV^lTZi Good grief, yes- I'v^e beeii studying the occult now for 
about 13 years* and as far as I'm concerned, I'm a rank beginner, 
learning to be a coinpetent oocultist la very much like Iwfning to 
be a competent artist* Vcu may learn the basics in a £e^ years, 
but before you start putting out really magnificent work on a 
regular basis, it can be ten, twenty, thirty ^ forty ymrm later* 
Actually, to be more precdse, an occultist is closer to being an 
art critic than to an artist. He or she learns as much as possible 
about diffarent schools of the occult, learns the basic principles 
underlying it, and then can explain thew to people who know little 
or nothing about the occult. And 1 have primarily an ac^^demic 
approach to it- 
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JONES! Isaac Bonowitz — who holds a self -tailored degree in 
magic from the university of California at Berkeley* He currently 
lives in Minneapolis , but will be moving back to Berkeley this 
spring to begin a school of the occult. For National Public 
RadiO/ this is rim Jones in Rolla/ Missouri. 

(MUSIC) ''WASN'T THM ILLUSION FUN?..." 

MERROW^ Madison Avenue magicians know how the illusion is done* 
So does Dr, Burton TOite, 



DR. WlIITEi '"Television advertising ^ for example^ 
is the way the big toy company markets their 
toys, Toys for th© first of year of life, you 
can*t market directly to the baby, and you can't 
sull to several years' worth of children. So, 
it's inherently a less attractive product line 
for toy manufacturers. So there are lots of 
roasons why it v^on't be even.*' 

STAMBERG: "So they won't put the inoney to 
developing really good stuff, " 

DR. raiTEj ''You got it. There's a' philoaophy 
.1 * ve raet in the toy industry , that you should 
by all means retail it for under $5*00^ because 
then when it turns out to be worthless or 
breakable, you'll get low customer resentment. 
Those are problems that are hard to overcome,'* 



BLAIR^ Dr, White continues his Gonversation with NFS- s Susan 
Stamberg -^^ first about television and then toys^ 

WHITEi I saw the first proposal for SESAME STRIET. I was in on 
the founding of it in a minor way and managed to see the first 
proposal, and it quoted figures as to how many hours of television 
viewing young children did before they turned siK, and so forth. 
The figures for children under three were false. They were 
grossly inflated. You have to ask yourself the question how 
would you know hov much time a child spends watching television? 
You then cian ju2<tapose what you' know about the process of 
gathering such data. Very conmionlyr when you want to know 
whether somebody - s watching a television progranip you pick up the 
phone and you call a scientif ically selected sample and you ask 
somebody something* That has its weaknesses that we all acknowl-' 
edge, and its strengthi . To ask about a child, however i is even 
more risky ^ because the parent is not reporting on what they do. 
They're reporting on what somebody else does . And you simply 
cannot get reliable information about it* 

STAMBERGi You mean really watching paying attentioii, taking in 
what's going on# as opposed to overhearing while you roll the 
ping pong ball — 

WHlTEi Or as opposed to the set is on, andS the kid isn't even in 
the rooTHs Now^ we've done what very few people have done before, 
and probably very few will ever do, And that is, we go to a home 
for a couple of hours 52 times over a two-year span, know 
what's goingr on in that kid's life, Now, that's very laborious 
work. But you learn some things, and we've learned that under two 
years of age kids watch neKt to no television. It starts in 
earnest between two and three, and indeed, it starts earlier in the 
sense that even a one-year-old will attend to certain sound changes 
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in coinmercials, in particular , from nine months, ten months, one 
year of age^ but thgy don't once they turn to it stick with it 
for longer than a fev? senonda . The only sKCeptlons are that one 
out of every four or five well-developing children that we've 
atudied got hooked on SESAME STREET by two, AM by hooked r I mean 
hooked — 59 minutei of steady staring. But that's only a small 
percentage of the very well^developing children. The poorly 
dev^eloping ones v/atched no televliion in austained fashion until 
they were two. And then they started with more and more during the 
third year of llfe^ and the figures never get beyond five or six 
percent of the waking time for any of the kids as a group, 

STA^BERGi That's very interesting . 

WHITE I Sure it *s interesting, 

STM»4BERGi NOW what happens, though, beyond three? 

WHITE i Wait a minute^ now, you see the book is about the first 
three years of age. (LJ^uaHTER) 

STAMBIRG: Aren't you lucky. In other words, you're not saying 
that you don't see tal-svision as the great monster, the tremendous 
danger for the 

WHITE i Did you watch THE INCREDIBLE MACHINE a couple of weeks 
ago? 

ST^NBERGi No^ and I'm sorry I didn't, 

WHITE J Whan people say to me, -Oh, everything is bad about tele- 
vision, " it drive i ma up the wall, 

STAMBlRGi Yes, but look what you're picking* You're picking suoh 
an ejctraordtnary exception. 

WHITE f I know that, but if you select things from television, you 
can find a dimension of learning that your gMndfather never had a 
shot at, and I think we tend to be either ail^or-none types. It's 
totally bad, dr it's totally good. And I've got plenty of friendi 
who love sports and travel, who will not have a television set in 
the hoase, becaiise they feel that there ig nothing good on tele- 
vision. And you know very well that there are some stunning animal 
programi on television, iome wonderful travelogues* Nobody im 
forcing you to watch some of the very poor stuff* 

STAMBERGs But, baeically^ you don't m&m it mB a terrible danger, 
aa a detriment, as some sort of ^ — 

TOITE i I don't think there's a stitdh of avidence for kids under 
three . Now, the rest of the stuff for ahild^an over three is beyond 
me, I ean't figure out how to sort out tha ©ffects of television, 
as compared to the effeots of other things in a child's life. And, 
franlcly, I don't know very many ssientists who are oapable of it, 
either. 

SrAMBERGi That's really intareating. So, you get the mother of 
an eight-^menth-old who is stiniulatlng the child ail the time, 
listening to the child* oompared to the mothw who plunks her ahild 
in front of the television set you see sorae developntental 
difference. 

VHlTEs Oh, by all means, but it's not because television is evil. 
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A kid of eight months isii* t looking at the set anyway* Further- 
niore, a kid of eight months is g&tting a lot of stimulatioii^ not 
as much as you just alluded to* The best of our parents iii terms 
of the effectiveness of the kids spends no mora than a little over 
an hour a day at this job. It is not an all-time job. ¥ou can do 
it part timG quit© nicely, 

STAMBERGi It's tho intensity of the time. It's the quality of 
what happens during that limited time, 

WHITE i It's the quality, yes^ not the quantity. 

STAMBERGi What about play equipment, fancy kind of things ^ aduca-^ 
tional toys? 

WHITE- Well/ they are grossly ov^ersold and QVerrated, in my opinion 
and I feel that opinion very strongly. I've had a lot of eKperl^ 
ence with the toy companies of Atnerica , not all off them, but four 
or five of the very biggest, and like the garment industry in New 
York^ this is a nervoua high"pressure operation e\rerywhere * And 
they believe in very hard sell, and so forth and so on. But I 
find that it's a rare toy that has what they call in tha trade 
"play value" of any consequenGe for children under three years of 
age. k child seven or eight months of age has three tremendoualy 
deeply felt interests in life cQmincf *tQ terms \^ith another human 
being ^ witing a social contract, v^hich is very conipllcated and 
important, maBtering motor skills like sitting, palling to sit un- 
aided^ pulling to stand, cruising, clirnbing# walJ^ing, and so forth. 
And also the shaor explanation of this totally ne\^ world that they 
are now able to move about in* Small wnder that very few toys 
can compete with those thr^e dominating interests* There are a 
handful of good toys for the age range, but only a handful* And 
if you never bought one, the child could develop magnificently 
vithout thein* 

In the first aiH to seven tnonths of life, ehildran could 
use toys a little bit more, because they can't get to all the thingi 
cut there, And, fortunately, there are virtually no toys on the 
fnarket that are intelligently designed for children under sisc or 
seven monthi. In faot^ the book has sections to try to explain 
enough so that you can guide yourself in either toy saleotioii or in 
building your own informal stuff* 

sri\MBERG: Under mix nonths? 

miTEz Well, all the v^ay through to three yaari* That's covered 
throughout the book* 

SMMBERGi But poti and pans and big wooden spoona are really 
terriffic, ' 

^HXTEt They are marvy, and kitchen cabinets cQmplete with thslr 
doori and their cavernous internals are very good* The single most 
popular iteni for children betv^een one and three that we've ever 
rnet are balls of one sort or another. And two that are the best 
©f the batch are the big 29^ inflatable beach balls and ping pong 
balls* The price has gone up to 15^ a ball, but it's itlll a 
pretty good buy. 

ST^MBERGs Why is the ping pong ball io good? 1 ihould think that 
woul^ be very frustrating to a little kid^ because it bouncta BO 
high, It gets way out of his reaoh* Hi's got to go scurrying for 
i,t# and boon\, it's bounced av/ay aome place else. 
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WHITE I Well, it shov^rs you you can be wroiig* (LAUGHTER) 

First of ail, you don't give a pliig pong ball to a child 
under thirteen, or fourttan months^ because if they crush it^ they 
rnay be inclined to eat it and get huit. But a little bit older 
than that, they're less careless with it, and if you ^atch them a 
little bit* you'll find that thate's no major danger. It' a an 
Interesting story^ Just about all these facts are rooted in 
fascinating background material , like bet^e'en birth and tvfo yeajf. 
of age, the meiitality of a child gro^s in regular manners, beaiitl*' 
fully arid brilliantly described by Jaan Piaget, a Swise student at 
the grov?th of the mind* Nobody can say anything more intelligent 
than he about the rcota of intelligeiice* 

In the early stages, the outside objeet world in the first 
months of life is of negligible Intejest to the child. He's much 
niore intarested in more primitive reflex behavl©rs of his o^n and 
becoming somewhat familiar with hia cv^n body* By the time he*i 
tv^o, he's going to show you tremendous interest in the object 
world. In those things out there* A^iid in between* there's a 
transition period exemplified by when he praotiaee dropping things 
off the edge of a play table. He's interested in his own motor 
action of droppingj but he also starts to show you an interest in 
the path of motion of the objeet* Nour, tvom then on^ say seven 
months or so^ till tv^o, interest in the object ^orld grows, and 
the child .is interested in not only vhether he can bite it, and 
gum it, or swing it or bang it, and all the other things^ hut also 
whether you can throve it* And then; what happens to it when you 
throw itp You throw a lump of mash potatoes, it does one thing* 
You throw a ball, it does something elsa, You throw a football* 
it does something else* The ping pong ball is interesting in many 
ways. First of all, it's a thing and It has interesting object 
qualities to it* It makes an interesting sound pattern on a wooden 
floor, and it costi you very little to get it. Seoondly, it can 
roll around an aviful lot* You get a lot of return for a little 
input* In addition, it feeds into the child's interest in motor 
mastery, because when he throws it, he's practising throwing , 
Then he has to practice walking over to get it, and he's got to 
practice retriev^ing it, and carrying it back* knd, in addition, 
this marvelously elegant item is a good thing for gettiiig something 
going with another person. We play ball a lot in this country, in 
all domains, and the ping pong ball is a natural prop by which a 
baby can interact with a mother, era father* So, for all these 
nrtany reasons we come down to a fine focus on 14^ worth of oelluloid 
as probably the Wobel Prize Winner of physical material for kidi 
under two, 

STAMBERGi Isn^t that wonderful* 

WHITI; Isn't it " and it's all believable too. I haven't told 
you anything that sounds craEy, 

STAMBERGi No, not a thing. 

BLAlRi Burton White talking i^ith NPR reporter, Susan Stamtaerg, 
(MUSIC) "Tm MARVEIOUS TOY" 



SLAIRi Toys and make-believe ar© for little children^ but make- 
believe can be used as a teaching tool. 

STUDEKT! "Right and wron<j 1 don^t think come into 
it a lot, it's very political, and your polities 
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dictate the whole thing. Politics ar€ gotinf to 
dictate your policy. You might believe 
strongly on a moral issue ^ but politics ara 
goiag to tell you you have to loosen up on that 
particular issue just for the sake of politics. 
I'm Veneiuela " the policy that I follow is 
the policy that Venezuela 

MERROW? Last month, over two thousand high sehool students came 
to l^aahington, D.C, to participate in the North Airterican Invita- 
tional Model United Nations sponsored by Georgetown Univarsity, 
Tha atudentu represented the nations, and 1 want teo, repraianting 
the press* I polled the delegates to find out ^hat they v?era 
learning* 

STUDENT 1 You learn about the UN by meeting with dalegateSr am- 
bassadors — you learn about different points of views of different 
countries , 

HERROWi Underneath your name it says Bolivia , and I know you* re 
from Manhattan, New ^ork, 

STUDENT: That is the country v/e*re repragentlng in the United 
Nations . 

MERROWi As a BDlivian delegate # what are you speaking out in 
favor of? 

STUDENT I Basically I the unity of the Latin Arneiiaan countries and 
the developing nations* 

MERHOWi At a General Assembly meeting is it ponducted ju^t as 
the UN is? You shook your head 'nop' 

STUDENT: It's loosely similar^ very loosely similar. In tarms of 
the regular ^M^ rasolutions are more or less lav?. These reaolutions 
are full of loopholes. Theoretically, when you have a resolution 
that passes toy acclamation in coimnitteej it shotald pais quite wall 
in the General Assentoly. It doasn't naoaisarily work that way hare. 
Countries switch policies ^ because someone in the oonutiittae i/ill 
vote 'Yes* on a resolution and then in plenary the h^ad delegate 
will di^agrear so thc' country will changa its vote* fhere's net 
total conaistenGy, 

MERROW: Both of you represent the country of Mongolia? 
STUDENTS: Yes * 

MERHOWi What poiltion does Mongolia take in the UN and in the Modal 

mi 

STUDENTS We follow the Sovlat Union very closily, 

MERROWi Do you ever find yourself saying things that you really 
don't believe? 

STUDENTS I YeSi 

STUDENT! Will, we're Communists in the Model UN, and we^re not 
really Comnuniata# so the viws are very different. We're afraid 
of Ohina^ and we're using Huaiia and China against each other so 
no one will ©at u§ up, 
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STUDENT: We * re kind of puppets in a ^ay, 

MERROWi How does this change your view of politics? 

STUDENTi Oh well, I know that there *s a lot of game playing going 
on. Everyone Is playing against aach other, I'm either going 
around canvassing vote^j and it's really a big dog^eat-dog thing, 
I didn't realize how much so before, 

MERROW: Students dealt with the harshest political realities, like 
war, both past and future. And they did their homework. The oon- 
ference staged three war siniulations - Brian Edelson represented 
Denmark in the War of 1814 , 

EDELSON: Well, we fight on paper, W© have armies, and we have 
money, and we have moderators who serv^e to decide who wins a 
battle, 

MERROWj But that was decided quite a long time ago, wasn't it? 

edelson: Right, This is also to see what your knowledge of that 
time period is and the strategy you have, if you can aucceed where 
Napoleon failed. And each oountry is given a certain objeGtiva* 
France must keep her empire and expand. Denmark must stay alive 
and eKpand* And Great Britain' mast something in that sort, 

MERROW: So you mean you could rewrite history if it turns out that 
you, represGnting Denmark, know more than the dudes representing 
France? 

EDELSON; Right, if I could pull some kind of thing out of my hat 
and take the Continent of Europe, I would win. 

MERROW: How are you doing? 

EDELSON: Okay. I'm staying alive, and I'm expanding, but I'm not 
winning * 

MERROW: Those who do not know the past may be doomed to repeat it* 
Challyce Bolden of Washington, D*C. represented a country in a 
futuristic society, > 

BOLDEN I Well, they have a make-^believe world and make-beliava 
countries, and what you do is you try to maintain tha eoonomiG 
balance and not to make war. 

MERROW: How are you doing? Are you, managing to keep the peace? 

BOLDEN: Well, we were fine -^-^ we were a super power until tha war# 
and we got all wiped out^ and we \^ere a little tiny Gountry than, 
but now we're struggling to get back and beoome a developing nation, 

MERROW: What country are you representing in this simulation? 

BOLDEN: It'g a country called Li to Krom, and it's a confederation 
of two countrias. 

MERROW: Oh, the whole thing is made up then — it's really a made*- 
up world, 

BOLDEN: Ves, the Whole thing, the nantes, like Anaries, and Ruin^ 
and Li to. 
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MERROWi Sounds like somethittg out of Star Trek. 
BOLDENi Yes, it's really waird, but I love it. 
MlRROWi Is it really fun? 
BOLDEN: I love it* I really do love it* 

MERROWi Now^ you used to a super power ^ but you got destroyed 
in a way. How did that happen? Did you let your defenses down? 

BOLDEN? No^ it was like w# were there? and then all of a Budden, 
they threw their missilas at us* nuclear missiles^ and it wiped out 
all our basic capability, That^s a BC* and what we have to do now 
is we have to trade with different countries and try ^to trade their 
BC so we can get more powe:^, 

MERROW: BC is basic capahility? 

BOLDEN: Yes, basic capabiXity. 

MlRROWi And all this is happening in a couple of days* 
BOLDENi That*B right* It*s :fantaBtic. 

MERROWi Participants at a HO^el United Nations in Washington^ D.C, 
This is John Merrowp 

(MUSIC) '*LAST NIGHT I HAD THB STRANGEST DREAM..." 

MERROWi If you'd like a transcript of this prograin, ^and 2 5 cents 
to National Public Radio - Education, Washington^ D,C. 20036. 
Cassettes are available for $4.00* 

BLAIR: Please indicate that you want Program No* 20, That 
address again National Public Radio - Education, TOshingtorir 
D.C. 20036, 

(MUSIC) 

BLAIR: This program is pra^aoed by Midge Hart, the iEKeGU-tive 
Producer of OPTIONS IN EDUCAfXON is John Merrow, I'tn Wendy Blair, 

CHILD i OPTIONS IN EDUCATION Is a co-produetion of Th# Institute 
for Iducational Leadership at the George Washington University and 
National Public Radio p 

BLAIRi Prinaipal support fo^ the program is providsd by The 
National Institute of Education* Additional funds to NPR are 
provided by the Corporation fw Public Broadcasting and to 3EL 
by the Carnegie Corporation^ t^he U.S. Office of Educationr and 
the Robert Sterling Clark Fpundation* 

CHILDi This is NPR^ National Public Radio, 
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